REPONSE 
DE L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE DE PARIS 
AU MANIFESTE DES REPRESENTANTS 
DE LA SCIENCE ET DE L’ART ALLEMANDS 
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Quatre-vingt treize « représentants de la science et de l’art allemands 
ainsi qu’ils se qualifient eux-mémes, ont adressé « un appel au monde 
civilisé » pour justifier les Allemands, et de la guerre qu’ils ont déclarée, 
et de la maniére dont ils la font. « [l-n’est pas vrai, disent-ils, que |’Alle- 
magne ait provoqué cette guerre. Il n’est pas vrai qu’elle ait violé criminel- 
lement la neutralité de la Belgique. Il n’est pas vrai que ses soldats aient 
porté atteinte a la vie ou aux biens d’un seul citoyen belge, sans y avoir 
été forcés par la rude nécessité d'une défense légitime. i] n’est pas vrai 
que ses troupes aient brutalement détruit Louvain. [1 n’est pas vrai qu'elle 
fasse la guerre au mépris du droit des gens. Ses soldats ne commettent ni 
actes @’indiscipline, ni cruautés. I] n’est pas vrai que la lutte contre ce 
qu’onappelle le militarisme allemand ne soit pas dirigée contre la culture 
allemande, comme Je prétendent nos hypocrites ennemis ». Ils deman- 
dent qu’on les croie, cai leur voix est «la voix de la vérite » 

Parmi les signataires du manifeste, nous avons relevé avec une doulou- 
reuse surprise les noms de quelques théologiens et professeurs attachés 
par leurs croyances a la religion catholique, Aussi; nous croyons accom- 
plir un devoir de notre fonction en formulant ici notre tres expresse pro- 
testation contre les assertions de principes et de faits que les professeurs 
allemands ont cru pouvoir cautionner deleur signature et, en notre qualité 
de professeurs 4 l'Université catholique de Paris, au nom des Facultés de 
Théologie, de Philosophie, de Droit canonique et civil, de Lettres, de 
Sciences, groupées en cet établissement d’enseignement supérieur, nous 
affirmons que ces assertions sont contraires a la vérité et doivent étre 
rejetees. 

Nous ne rechercherons pas si cette protestation des représentants de Ja 
science et de l’art allemands est une ceuvre d’art. Il est str qu'elle nest 
pas une wuvre de science. La passion et le préjugé s’y montrent a décou- 
vert, excluant tout esprit critique. Ce que disent « les ennemis » ne saurait 
étre que « calomnies, mensonges, hypocrisie ». Seuls les documents d’ori- 
gine allemande méritent créance. I] faut- poser, en principe, malgré le 
démenti des faits les plus palpables, que les soldats allemands ne com- 
mettent « ni actes d’indiscipline, ni cruautés ». I] est impossible qu’ils 
aient fusillé des vieillards et des prétres désarmés, souillé ou mutilé de 
pauvres innocents; quand on ne peut nier les faits. comme la violation de 
la neutralité belge, incendie de Louvain ou de Senlis, le bombardement 
de [a cathédrale de Reims, on rejette la faute sur les victimes. Pour preuve, 
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Vaffirmation des signataires doit suffire : leur voix n’est-elle pas « la voix 
de la vérité? » 

ih bien, non! Votre voix est celle de l’erreur, d'une erreur que nous 
nous refusons a croire volontaire. 

Kt, pour prouver ce que nous affirmons, nous nous appuyons, nous, sur 
les documents diplomatiques publiés par les diverses puissances, sur des 
enquétes conduites avec le plus grand souci de l’exactitude, sur ce que 
nous avons vu de nos yeux, documents qui établissent dune facon 
péremptoire que Allemagne a prémédité la guerre et a fait échouer toutes 
les tentatives de conciliation ; enquétes et constatations qui nous donnent 
le droit de protester de toutes nos forces, ala face du monde, contre les 
actes abominables par lesquels Varmée allemande a fait reculer la civili- 
sation jusqu’aux invasions dés barbares. 

Bombarder des villes ouvertes ; détruire systématiquement les_usines et 
les habitations, soit en les bombardant sans nécessité militaire, soit en les 
incendiant méthodiquement avec des pulvérisateurs ou des pastilles ful- 
minantes préparés a l’avance ; lancer du haut des ballons sur les quartiers 
pacifiques des villes ouvertes des bombes qui blessent ou tuent des femmes 
et des enfants ; contraindre des non-combattants et des femmes a marcher 
en téte des colonnes assaillantes afin de paralyser la résistance de LVadver- 
saire, prendre des otages par centaines et les rendre responsables de vio- 
lations du droit des gens dont ils sont enti€rement innocents et qui, le 
plus souvent, ne peuvent étre reprochées a aucun citoyen ennemi, puisque, 
ou bién elles sont totalement imaginaires, ou bien elles ne sont que le 
moyen supréme de légitime défense d’une population victime des pires 
attentats ; fusiller ou emprisonnuer des prétres qui n’ont d’autre tort que 
d’étre les chefs moraux du peuple catholique, et des maires qui, scrupu- 
leusement respectueux des lois de la guerre, se bornent a défendre leurs 
concitoyens contre les violences injustes et les pillages ; usurper le drapeau 
de la Croix-Rouge pour transporter des soldats et des munitions, et bom- 
barder au contraire les hépitaux et les ambulances de l’ennemi couvertes de 
ce drapeau protecteur ; porter clandestinement les armes et déguiser en 
femmes des soldats qui ont caché leur fusil sous les plis de leurs jupons; 
lever les bras pour faire signe qu’on se rend et fusiller 4 bonne portée les 
soldats qui approchent sans méfiance; employer des balles dum-dum et 
des balles explosibles d’un poids inférieur a 400 grammes; achever les 
blessés ; couvrir la haute mer de mines automatiques de contact qui « ne 
deviennent pasinoffensives dés qu’elles ontrompu leurs amarres », et qui, 
par suite, exposent aux pires dangers la navigation pacifique : tous ces 
méfaits, dont lautorite militaire doit nécessairement accepter la responsa- 
bilité, sont des violations manifestes de la loi des nations. On n’a pu jus- 
tifier pour les excuser d’aucune provocation et le belligérant qui les a 
commises s’est déshonoré lui-méme. 

Le droit moderne de la guerre, chrétien dans ses origines, repose tout 
entier sur deux principes essentiels : le principe de la distinction entre 
les combattants et les non-combattants;l’aflirmation que la guerre n’auto- 
rise pas le belligérant a faire a l’ennemi le plus de mal possible par tous 
les moyens possibles. Notre implacable ennemi se met en révolte ouverte 
contre ces deux regles primordiales et il est douloureux de constater que 
cette révolte n’est que le développement logique de son attitude au début 
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des hostilités. N’a-t-il pas commencé la guerre en violant la neutralité de 
deux pays, le Luxembourg et la Belgique, dont i devait, par convention 
expresse, garantir ’indépendance et lintégrité? Prétendre qu’il n’a fait 
que nous devancer, n’est-ce pas chose cae Be alors que |’événement 
n’a que trop prouvé que notre frontiére du Nord n’avait pas méme été mise 
en état de supporter le premier choc de l’ennemi et que toutes nos armées 
étaient a l’Est. 

De tels actes violent non seulement la loi humaine, mais la loi reli- 
gieuse, car l’Eglise, a travers les Ages, a, dans sa morale, détermir 3 les 
conditions de la légitimité dela guerre et les maximes qui s’imposent a 
la conscience des belligérants. [] appi artient a des professeurs catholiques 
de rappeler que, des [e dixiéme siécle, l’Eglise, par la belle institution de 
la Paix de Dieu, poussa la premiére, — et avec apne vigueur, — | huma- 
nité vers l’acceptation de cette « discipline de la violence » qui fut pour 
one un des-progrés les plus méritoires et les plus bienfaisants. Déja, a 
cette époque, les conciles de Charroux et de Narbonne proclamaient que 
les clercs, les vieillards, les femmes, les /aboureurs DAG ah étre sous- 
traits aux entreprises du belligérant, et cette protec tion s étendait i 
aux animaux de labour et aux moulins, Ainsi le travail était protégé en 
méme temps que: la faiblesse, et la force commeneait Ae reconnattre la 
maitrise du droit. 

Renoncer a ces régles, détruire de parti pris les temples de la science, 
de l'art et de la religion, aller, comme il est arrivé dans plusieurs églises, 
jusqu’a des attentats a proprement parle sacriléges, c’est retourner a la 
barbarie, c’est méme sortir du christianisme, invoguat-on mille fois le 


nom de Dieu pour couvrir ses actes. 

Enfin, sans condamner en bloc toute la cultur 
tendent a le faire croire les auteurs du manifeste, sans méconnaitre en 
particulier les services rendus par la science et l’érudition germaniques, 
nous tenons cependant a montrer que les actes de violence contre lesquels 
nous protestons sont étroitement rattachés aux dangereuses doctrines dont 
Allemagne a été depuis un siécle le principal foyer. Que de fois l’Eglise 
meére et maitresse nous a mis en garde par-la bouche de ses pontifes 
Pie IX, Léon XIIL et Pie X, contre wiles erreurs « d’origine étrangere », c’est- 
a-dire en fait germanique, qui tendaient a altérer, méme dans des pays, 
comme le nétre, de religion catholique et de culture latine, la véritable et 
saine doctrine catholique. On ne voit que trop aujourd hui la conséquence 
de ces erreurs. La philosophie allemande, avec son subjectivisme de fond, 
avec son icawene transcendantal, avec son dédain des données de sens 
commun, avec ses cloisons étanches entre le monde du phénomeéne et 
celui de la pensee, entre le monde de la raison et celui de la morale ou 
de la religion, n’a-t-elle pas préparé le terrain aux prétentions les plus 
extravagantes d’hommes qui, pleins de confiance en leur propre esprit et 
se tenant eux-mémes pour des étres supérieurs, se sont cru le droit de 
s’élever au-dessus des régles communes, ou de les faire plier a leur fan- 


> allemande, ainsi que 


taisie ? 

Kant n’a-t-il pas posé en principe que chacun doit agir de telle sorte 
que ses actes puissent étre érigés en régle universelle, laissant a la 
conscience individuelle le soin de juger si la condition est remplie ? 

Hegel n’a-t-il pas affirmé l’équivalence, ou lidentité du fait et du droit ? 
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Nietzsche, quelques réserves qu'il ait faites sur la culture allemande, 
n’a-t-il pas, par sa théorie du surhomme, préconisé, avec un cynisme 
brutal, le droit de la force? Le matérialisme sans vergogne du monisme 
évolutionniste, le panthéisme latent ou explicite des philosophes idéalistes 
et des théoriciens subjectivistes de la religion, au service l’un et l’autre de 
Vorgueil germanique, n’ont-ils pas concouru 4 presenter dans l’Allemand 
le type le mieux réussi de Vespéce humaine, devant qui tous les autres 
n’ont qu’a s’incliner, le type en qui le divin a trouvé sa plus haute réali- 
sation ? 

Produits eux-mémes du tempérament intellectuel et moral des Alle- 
mands, tels que l’ont fait les quatre siecles écoulés depuis la Réforme 
protestante, ces principes ont 4 leur tour fortifié les tendances de ce tem- 
pérament, et leur influence s’est, plus ou moins, étendue a tous. 

Pour les hommes d’action, un traité ne sera quan « chiffon de papier » 
que l’on déchire au gré de ses in téréts ; chiffon aussi, le droit des peuples 
faibles qui ont le malheur de gener le progrés dun grand Etat; chiffon, 
toutes les restrictions apportées, dans la guerre, au droit illimité de la 
force: et, loin de s’excuser d’agir d’apres de tels principes, ils s’en feront 
gloire, 4 image du plus g: and d’entre eux, Bismarck. 

Des hommes d’étude en viendront a laisser entendre que tout-ce que 
disent les Allemands est vrai, que tout ce qu ils font est juste; cest la 
thése des signataires du manifeste. Sachons leur gré de ne Vavoir pas 
expressément formulée. Devant le monde civilisé, ils font profession de 
reconnaitre le droit des gens et le droit de la vérité. C’est un hommage 
implicite 4 la valeur, a Ja puissance de l’absolu, peut-étre une concession 
aux eatholiaues dont on a,obtenu la signature- Mais que Yon y prenne 
garde ! Quand on prétend avoir raison a tout prix, quand on est si sdr de 
soi qu’il devient impossible de reconnaitre ses erreurs et ses torts, quand 
on identifie ses propres idées avec le vrai, sa propre conduite ou celle des 
siens avec le juste, on n’est pas loin de méconnaitre en pratique cet absolu 
que l’on admet en principe ; on le plie 4 soi au lieu de se régler sur lui et 
on se fait la mesure des choses. 

Les signataires du manifeste ont bien voulu parler au monde comme 
des hommes a des hommes. Mais ils ont trop montré quils ne savent ni 
voir les faits qui les contrarient, ni reconnaitre le droit qui les condamne. 

An nom du véritable esprit scientifique, nous démentons leurs asser- 
tions ; au nom du véritable esprit chrétien, nous les réprouvons et nous 
les dénoncons. 

Avec l’approbation de S, E. le cardinal-archevéque de Paris, chancelier 
de l'Université catholique et au nom de tous les professeurs : 


Le recteur : Alfred BaupnriLLart. 


Le doyen de la Faculté de théologie : J. BaINvEL. 

Le doyen de la Faculté de droit canonique : A. Boupinuon. 
Le doyen de la Faculté de philosophie : 1, PEILLAUBE, 
Le doyen de la Faculté de droit :-J. Jamer. 

Le doyen de la Faculté des lettres : H. Fromervaux. 

Le doyen de 1I’Ecole des sciences : E. Branty. 


Paris. — Imp. Lavi, rue Cassette, 17. — Ss. 
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December 17th, 1914. 


My Dear President Falconer:- 


I have a letter this moming from @ highly 
esteemed friend of excellent judgment, and great moderation. 
He states in part:- 

"Let me say that in my opinion the University 
authorities have fallen down badly in that 

there has been no attempt to inform the public, 

in an authoritative manner, on the whole facts 
which enter into the situation. It is quite 

true that phases of the situation have been 

dealt with, but so far as I am aware no comprehensive 
presentation of the case from the standpoint of 

the President of the University, and of the Board 
of Governors, has been made to the Public. The 
public were entitled to this inasmuch as it is a 
public institution, and surely it is doubly 
entitled to expect something of the kind from the 
premier educational institution of the Province. 

In the absence of such a presentation, the public 
has been left to make up its mind in an ill- 
informed manner, and the air is rife with all kinds 
of rumors regarding who the German teachers are, 


what they have done, what they have taught, and 
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"many other things, some of which on the very 
face are absurd." 

The substance of the foregoing statement, in 
one form or another, has been made by a great number of 
sincere friends of the University because they have had 
no real guidance in arriving at a conclusion as to the 
actual condition of affairs. To all such men it has 
been a matter of sincere regret that the matter has been 
allowed to get so much out of hand. 

As the Government has indicated that they 
are to investigate the matter, I suppose that no state- 
ment can now be made by you; moreover as the majority 
of the Board have expressed a view different from your 
own, a statement might bear the appearance of a defence 
of yourself, rather than a defence of the University. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing, I feel con- 
cerned about what may be left over, as a result of this 
agitation, because if there is a wide misunderstanding 
of the President's position, it will tell against his 
usefulness later. 

Yesterday 1 met a prominent Conservative 


politician, who is very actively identified with the 


dominant party organization here. He spoke very 
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bitterly about the organization of the students into 
political groups, and confirmed what a prominent man told 
me Sunday Evening (truthfully or not, I do not know), 
that there had been a persistent and successful effort 

by men closely identified with the Star newspaper to 
further the liberal organization in the University, and 
some undergraduates holding positions in the University 
Liberal organization. were in the paid service of the 
Star newspaper. 

He claimed, with much anger, that this kind 
of thing was the response on the part of the University, 
and of the President, for the unselfish and Vereecnearted 
support which the late Premier gave to the University, 
which made its present advanced condition possible. ‘hat 
this party organization was allowed and perpetuated, not- 
withstanding the Premier held a strong view against it, and 
that all this sort of thing should have been stopped by 
the President, who had power to do it, and this failure 
to stop it is an evidence of his own partizanship. 

I did not make much headway in reasoning with 
the gentleman who Saw me. His type is not very often open 
to reason. The impression, however, the interview left 
upon me was to increase my regret that the students had 


organized on political lines, and that its continuance 
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would bring the University into politics, and from time 

to time there might develop toward it bitterness now from 
one party, and again from the other, which would deprive 
it of the united support of both parties, so desirable for 
its efficient maintenance, and for the pride which Legis- 
lature should have in it. I am aware that you have 
striven against this introduction of politics, but that 
you did not consider actually forbidding it the wisest 
treatment of a difficult subject. 
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Yours sincerely, K tof 


Re Ae Falconer, Esa, C.M,G., WeAsk LL.D., 
President, 
University of Toronto, 
Torontoe 


GERMANS IN THE UNIVERSITIES OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


N view of the appeal that has been so often made 
to the practice of the British Universities in 
regard to the effect of the war upon the position 

of Germans who may be serving on the Staff, requests 
for information were sent to the Principals and Regis- 
trars of or leading Professors in the Universities of 
Birmingham, Cambridge, Leeds, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Oxford, Sheffield, Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
others. The following information is taken from the 
replies received by the President or the Editor of the 
MONTHLY. It is especially interesting that an authentic 
and full account of what happened in Edinburgh is 
presented, because both in Toronto and elsewhere it 
was given unusual prominence. 

University of Edinburgh— 

Dr. Schlapp, lecturer in German, and Dr. Cramer, 
lecturer in Physiology, were asked by the University 
Court to resign, as well as an Assistant Librarian. 
Strong influences were brought to bear in favour of 
Dr. Schlapp. It is said that the Right Honourable 
A. J. Balfour, Chancellor of the University, Lord Hal- 
dane and Lord Dunedin all wrote strongly on his 
behalf, and the result was that in his case the Court 
withdrew its request for his resignation on condition 
that he got himself naturalised before the end of Sep- 
tember, which he did. 

The Assistant Librarian resigned, and so did 
Dr. Cramer. But the latter afterwards got himself 
naturalised, and applied for re-instatement in his office. 
In the absence of the Professor of Physiology, Sir 
Edward Schafer, at the British Association in Australia, 
the Court declined to do anything. On Sir Edward 
Schafer’s return he nominated Dr. Cramer as Lecturer 
and First Assistant and appealed to the Senatus to 
support his nomination. (The professor’s nomination 
is always equivalent to an appointment). But the 
Senatus declined by a narrow vote to do so, and the 
Court accordingly declined to re-open the question. 

In remarks on a memorandum drawn up by Dr. 
Cramer, Professor Schafer writes— 

“If the University Court declines to sanction my 
nomination on grounds which have now vanished, and 
which in any case have nothing to do with the objects 
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and purposes of the University, it will not only deal a 
serious blow at a department which I have strenuously 
endeavoured to raise to a position of eminence amongst 
the teaching and research institutions of the country, 
but will be perpetrating an act of grave injustice by 
blasting the career of a man who has served the Uni- 
versity loyally and conscientiously during eight of the 
best years of his life. And it will place us in the un- 
enviable position of being the only University in the 
Kingdom which refuses to retain the services of a teacher 
whose naturalisation has been allowed by our Govern- 
ment, and against whom no fault of any kind has ever 
been alleged.” 

University of Glasgow— 

Sir Donald MacAlister writes :— 

“In Glasgow, where we have a naturalised Professor 
of Astronomy, and a non-naturalised Lecturer in Ger- 
man, no action of any kind has been taken by the 
University. It certainly cannot be said that there is 
any ‘popular feeling’ in the matter.” 

University of Aberdeen— 

“At Aberdeen the German Lecturer has been 
naturalised and no fuss has been made.” 

University of St. Andrew’s and University College, 
Dundee— 

There were three teachers of German nationality 
who had not become naturalised British citizens. One 
who was in Germany did not return. The other two 
resided, one in Dundee, the other in St. Andrew’s, 
and as both places were declared to be within prohibited 
areas for alien enemies, they were taken by the military 
authorities as civilian prisoners. The University Court 
did not dismiss them, but has paid them no salary and 
has appointed substitutes. As their appointments cease 
on September 30th next, they will probably not be 
reappointed. 

University of Cambridge— 

A Professor of Cambridge writes :— 

‘As regards the British Universities, so far as I can 
see, the only difficulty has been in Edinburgh where, 
owing to some carelessness, one of the lecturers had 
failed to obtain naturalisation papers, although he had 
applied for them some two or three years ago. The 
whole of our Universities, with the exception of Edin- 
burgh, have kept on their German Lecturers, etc., 
wherever those Germans have become naturalised and, 
in one or two instances, they allowed the Germans to 
become naturalised even after the war broke out. So 
far as I know there have been no difficulties of any kind 
with those Germans who have become naturalised. 


Where, however, the Germans have not become natural- 
ised difficulties have arisen, as under the War Office, all 
aliens have had to register; their movements have been 
circumscribed and they have had to report themselves 
regularly. These, however, were so few amongst 
teachers and lecturers in the Universities that I have 
not yet heard of a specific case of this kind.” 

University of Durham—Armstrong College, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne— 

There was one lecturer a German subject. He 
remained at work and received his full salary till the 
end of the first term. From Christmas he was given 
leave of absence till the end of the war and receives 
two-thirds of his salary for the balance of the academic 
year. 

From Sir Henry Miers, Principal of the University 
of London— 

“One of our Professors, an Austrian, was naturalised 
last year, and I believe there is one teacher paid by the 
-University who has not been naturalised. The Senate 
has not considered the general question of the retention 
in or admission to the University of alien enemies as 
teachers.”’ 

University of Birmingham— 

Sir Oliver Lodge writes :-— 

“We had two Germans and one Frenchman on our 
staff. The French Professor is now in the trenches in 
France. The German Professor got himself naturalised, 
though with some difficulty. The other German, a 
member of the Junior Staff—went over to Germany 
and is now fighting against us, but naturally his tenure 
of office is terminated.” 

University of Manchester— 

Vice-Chancellor F. E. Weiss writes :— 

“Our Professor of German, Professor Johannsen, 
was born in the Baltic Provinces of Russia and became 
a naturalised British subject before the war broke out. 

“T advised the Manchester Education Committee, 
which had several German teachers in its employ, to 
retain their services, and this would have been done 
except for the difficulty caused by the internment of 
Germans of military age.” 

University of Leeds— 

Vice-Chancellor Sadler writes :-— 

“Here in Yorkshire we have escaped this kind of 
excitement. At Leeds the head of the German Depart- 
ment is naturalised. Our Professor of the Leather 
Industries is an Austrian. He happened to be at home 
in Vienna at the end of July. As he is an Austrian 
citizen and still liable for military service, he was called 


up. When war was declared between Great Britain 
and Austria-Hungary, his chair became vacant. 

“Tt is one great sign of the strength of our cause 
that there is very little hatred of the Germans in Eng- 
land. For West Riding opinion I can testify, as I have 
had to speak a good deal at meetings of all sorts. The 
people want to take a fair view of the case and to know 
the good side of Germany as well as the bad.” 

University of Liverpool— 

From Sir Alfred Dale, Vice-Chancellor of. the 
University of Liverpool— 

There are no Germans left on the staff of Liverpool. 
The Professor of German, Dr. Petsch, resigned and went 
to Posen before war was declared. The Professor of 
Greek, Professor Lehmann-Haupt, resigned in Sep- 
tember. The Professor of Celtic, Kuno Meyer, was 
under no definite contract to the University. Professor 
Meyer wrote a letter to the Council which was taken 
as tantamount to a resignation, and in view of this 
resignation his recent mission in the United States has 
made it unnecessary to take drastic action. 

University of Sheffield— 

One German subject was on the staff at the outbreak 
of the war, and has been allowed to remain in his position 
without becoming naturalised. 

No word has been received as yet from Oxford. 

Edinburgh is the chief storm-centre, and apart from 
the strong opinion of some of those in authority, one of 
the chief factors influencing the University Court seems 
to have been the fear lest students would cause trouble 
if they were required to take lectures from Germans. 
However, no such incident has arisen, and the feeling 
inside and outside the University seems to be about 
equally divided. The Edinburgh Scotsman upheld the 
action of the University Court, but much popular 
sympathy was expressed for Sir Edward Schafer’s 
assistant, and the authorities came in for some scathing 
criticism. 

The letters indicate that in some sections, such as 
Liverpool and Birmingham, it is doubtful whether a 
non-naturalised German could be .retained upon the 
Staff, while in London, Glasgow and Sheffield there 
are non-naturalised Germans serving. In Newcastle 
the German lecturer has since Christmas been given 
leave of absence on two-thirds pay. On the whole, 
there seems to be a spirit of moderation in the attitude 
of the Universities, and also of the outside public, 
towards Germans, special facilities in several cases 
having been granted in order that they might become 
naturalised during the war. 
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IT 1S REQUESTED THAT REPLIES TO THIS LETTER MAY BE ADDRESSED 
To THE UNDERSIGNED aANpD THAT THE FOLLOWING NUMBER BE QUOTED 


SIR HENRY A.MIERS, 


PRINCIPAL: Of 
M.A, D.Sc, F.R.S, 
a : Oh. eb siagon: 
TELEGRAMS: UNIVERSITY. SOUTHKENS, LONDON, use 
TELEPHONE: KENSINGTON 7000 (3 LINES) OPE) LL SV 


Jenuary 7th, 1915. 


Dear Dr Falconer, 

In reply to your letter of December 14th concerning 
the employment of Germans by the University, I must remind 
you that the conditions here are very different from those 
in most Universities. Most of the institutions connected 
with the University appoint and pay their own Teachers; all 
thet the University does is to recognise such of these as 
it desires. There are only a certain number who are appointed 
end paid by the University. One of our Professors, an Austrian 
was nsturslised last year, and I believe there is one Teacher 
peid by the University who hes not been naturalised. The 
Senate has not considered the general question of the retention 
in or admission to the University of alien enemies as Teachers. 


Yours very truly, 


Principal. 


Dr R. A. Falconer, C.M.G., 
Presijent's Office, 
University of Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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To whom it may concern: 


Mr, Austen M, Bothwell has been a student of mine 
for four years -- in the summer time. I know him intimately 
as he is a good friend of mine, 

It has been, and is, my good fortune to know a 
great many teachers in the modern language field in American 
colleges and universities of the younger set with the future 
before them. I could recommend but two unreservedly, Both- 
well and Otto Manthey-Zorn of Amherst. Bothwell is brilliant 
and trustworthy -- an unusual combination. If he had not 
ed into a Rhodes scholarship he would be a Doctor 
of Philosophy. He is a gentleman, has a keen analytical 
mind, the best English style of expression I have personally 
met and best of all the power of friendship of making friends, 

I hope you will consider him most seriously for 


the position he is applying for. 


Phillip &. Allen, 


Associate Professor of German 
at the University of Chicago, 


The University of Chicago, 


June 4, 1914, 


To whom it may concern: 

I have pleasure in making this statement regarding the 
personal and professional qualifications of Mr, A, M. Both- 
well for a University career: 

Mr. Bothwell has been a member of my Goethe seminar and 
a graduate course in the Classical Period of German Litera- 
ture in which he presented a number of written and oral re- 
ports, He is a man of wide reading, culture, precise infor- 
mation, and exceptional academic training. His reports and 
investigations were exhaustive and to the point, and were re- 
weived with marked interest and respect by the leading mem- 


bers of the seminar who were University instructors of experi- 


His work was distinguished by fine literary qualities of 
comprehension and statement, 

He is a gentleman of considerable experience and an ex~ 
cellent presence, showing discernment, energy, and a fine and 
clear=-headed idealism, 

He is well fitted for a university career, and I confidem te 
ly and cordially commend him for a responsible position in Ger- 
man Literature in a University, 

Respectfully, 
Martin Schutze, Ph. D., 
Associate Professor of 


German Literature, The 
University of Chicago, 
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MANITOBA COLLEGE, 
WINNIPEG, 


It gives me pleasure to bear testimony to the quali- 
fications of Mr. A, M. Bothwell as a teacher in relation to 
his application for a position on the staff of the University 
of Vrs , Mr, Bothwell has given valuable service as 
a teacher in Manitoba College. He is well qualified by care- 
ful training in his special subject of German and he is a 
thorough and painstaking teacher as is snown by the excellent 
record made by the students who have been trained under him, 
One thing that has always impressed me in Mr, Bothwell is 
the keen interest he takes in his students individually, 

He has great liking and capacity for getting into intimate 
personal touch with them and winning their confidence, The 
result is that in a very conspicuous degree his students 

come under the influence of a strong and friendly personality 
and so gain the kind of impression and ideas which most of 

us value as the chief abiding and persuasive element ina 
college education, 

I anticipate for Mr. Bothwell a high degree of 


success in his chosen profession. 


Andrew B, Baird, 


Acting Principal of Manitoba College. 


Winnipeg, June 26th, 1913, 
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MEMORANDUM BY DR W. CRAMER. 


AFTER having graduated Ph.D. in the University of Berlin in Chemistry and 
the allied subjects in 1900, I was invited by the late Professor O. Liebreich, 
Director of the Pharmaceutical Institute, to work in his laboratory, and, having 
thus been brought in contact with biological problems, I decided to apply my 
chemical knowledge to Medicine. I matriculated as a student of Medicine 
in Edinburgh in 1902, and soon after was invited by Professor Schafer to 
work in his laboratory. In 1904 I accepted the post of Assistant in the 
laboratories of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund. In 1905 I received an 
invitation to return to Edinburgh as Lecturer in Chemical Physiology and as 
Assistant to Professor Schifer, this lectureship having been specially endowed 
by a grant from the Carnegie Trust. In 1907 I became a graduate of the 
University, having obtained the degree of D.Sc. Since 1908 I have been 
Senior Assistant. 

In 1911, having made up my mind to become domiciled in this country, I 
instructed my law agents, Messrs Cowan & Stewart, W.S., to prepare an applica- 
tion for my naturalisation. Their letter concerning this matter is in my 
possession. I then heard that a new law had been passed, or was being prepared, 
in Germany concerning the status of German subjects acquiring a different 
nationality. I intended to inform myself personally with regard to this during a 
visit to Germany, which I had planned for the following summer. It so happened, 
however, that I was unable to go to Germany either in 1912 or the following 
years, and thus my application for naturalisation was left in abeyance. I need 
hardly say that war between this country and Germany appeared to me, as to 
most people, a most unlikely event in the near future. 

Immediately on the outbreak of war I came to Edinburgh from the west 
coast and took steps necessary to comply with the regulations of the police and 
military authorities. I also reported myself to the Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine as having remained in this country. He received me in a friendly 
manner, told me that I had acted very correctly in coming to him, and asked 
me to see him again in September in order to make the necessary arrangements 
for the degree examinations, which I had been appointed to conduct in the 
absence of Professor Schafer in Australia. 

I took up residence in Edinburgh at the end of August. In the meantime my 
solicitor had received instructions to prepare my naturalisation papers. I asked the 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine to be my sponsor, and he consented to do so. The 
papers were duly signed (on 2nd September) and at once sent to the Home Office. 

On 3rd September I received a letter from Sir Ludovic Grant, signed “L. J. 
Grant, Sec. Sen. Ac.,” asking me whether I ‘was prepared to resume my duties at 
the beginning of the session. 

I replied (on 4th September) that I was prepared to continue my work at the 
University, and that in doing so I believed I was not acting against the interests of 
the University. If, however, the University authorities thought that the interests of 


y } 
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the University required my resignation, I was prepared to resign. This letter, being 
addressed to the Secretary of Senatus, was intended to be laid before the 
Senatus. I believed that, in the absence of Sir Edward Schifer, and as his 
temporary representative, I was correct in placing myself in the hands of the Senatus. 

The University Court held a meeting on 8th September. I have been given to 
understand that the meeting was called hurriedly, and that the attendance was small. 
A resolution was passed to the effect that the Court deemed it desirable that under 
present circumstances Lecturers and Assistants of German nationality should resign, 
and this resolution was communicated to me two days later by the Secretary. 

This resolution of the Court was also communicated to the papers, but not as an 
official statement signed by the Secretary of the Court in the manner usual with such 
publications. It was published in the Scotsman of 12th September. It was stated 
that ‘the authorities of Edinburgh University have given the opportunity to certain 
members of the staff of German nationality to tender their resignation,” and the state 
of public opinion was given as the reason for this action. But no such reason was 
furnished to me, and the subsequent correspondence and articles in the press showed 
that public opinion was by no means unanimous on the subject. 

I was now placed in a difficult position. I had been left in charge of the 
Department by Sir Edward Schafer, and was responsible for it to him. I was 
unwilling to take the decisive step demanded by the Court without his consent, 
knowledge, and advice, but I had no means of communicating with him. I also 
felt that I was giving up a position which I had myself built up. Another con- 
sideration against my resigning was that I had, as I supposed, placed my case in 
the hands of the Senatus, several members of which had spontaneously expressed, 
both to myself and to Dr Schlapp, disagreement with the action taken by the 
Court. 

On the other hand, the publicity which had been accorded to that action made 
the retention of my post difficult, particularly in the absence of Professor Schafer. 

After careful deliberation I felt that the only course which I could honourably 
follow consistently with my spontaneous action as represented in my letter to the 
Secretary of Senatus was to tender my resignation. This I accordingly did, 
at the same time informing the Court that I had applied for a certificate of 
naturalisation. In the meantime my application for naturalisation had been con- 
sidered by the Home Office, together with that of Dr Schlapp. We were both 
interviewed by a local official sent by the Home Office, who told us that our 
papers were in order, and that the final decision now rested with the Secretary 
of State. 

My resignation was accepted by the Court on 22nd September, and this 
decision was published in the papers of 23rd September. The statement in the 
Scotsman, which was again not signed by the Secretary of the Court, ran thus :— 


“EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY AND GERMAN LECTURERS—DECISION OF THE CouRT.—It 
is understood that the Edinburgh University Court, at an adjourned meeting held 
“yesterday, resolved, in view of the information now before them, and on condition that 
“Dr Schlapp, Lecturer in German, submits to the Court before the end of September 
“a certificate of his having become a naturalised British subject, which it is understood the 
“Home Office is prepared to grant, to withdraw the request for his resignation. 
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“The resignation of Dr Cramer, Lecturer in Physiology, was accepted, the circumstances 
“in his case having been considered by the Court to be materially different. 


“The resignation of Mr Otto Bollenbacher, an Assistant in the University Library, was 
“accepted.” 


On the following day the Scotsman published a leading article justifying the 
action of the Court and attainting both Dr Schlapp and myself. This article was 
couched in a style calculated to raise public prejudice against us, and gives the 
impression of having been written or inspired by some person who had_ been 
directly concerned in promoting the agitation against us within the University. 

The official information reached me only on 25th September. It stated that 
the Court had accepted my resignation “with regret,” but made no reference to 
the reasons why I had been treated differently from Dr Schlapp. 

On the morning of 23rd September I received a letter from Professor 
Littlejohn, marked Private, ‘asking “me to, call on him. When I called he 
expressed his sympathy. He contrasted my action with that of Dr Schlapp, who 
had refused to resign, and who had been allowed to retain his position if he 
could produce a certificate of naturalisation by a certain date. He told me, as 
he had already stated in his letter, that my straightforward action in tendering 
my resignation had been appreciated by the Court, the members of which had a 
good deal of sympathy with the position in which | was placed: “Iie said) that 
he had no doubt the Court would reinstate me when I could produce a 
certificate of naturalisation. He mentioned in passing that some way of doing 
so would be found; that either the Court would reappoint me on its own 
initiative, or, if Professor Schafer returned sufficiently early, it might be done 
on his application. He advised me to push my naturalisation as much as 
possible, and to bring my certificate to him as soon as | had obtained it. 

On 2nd October my application for naturalisation was granted by the Home 
Secretary. As soon as I received the certificate I sent it to the Secretary of 
the University Court. I also addressed a letter to the Principal, informing him 
of my naturalisation and quoting a letter from Sir Edward Schafer which [ had 
received from Sydney, in which Professor Schafer asked me to make suitable 
arrangements as regards further lectures in the event of his return to Edinburgh 
being delayed owing to the War. In view of these facts I asked that the Court 
should consider my position. In acknowledging my letter the Principal stated 
that he would read it to the Court at the meeting of 19th October. On 29th 
October I was informed by the Secretary of the Court that consideration of my 
letter to the Principal and of my naturalisation documents was deferred. 

Professor Schafer returned on 6th November. After I had informed him of the 
facts which 1 have narrated, he told me that he would nominate me to the Court for 
reinstatement, and since he understood that Professor Littlejohn was sympathetically 
disposed, he would ask him to support the nomination, which, he thought, would, 
under the circumstances, be at once accepted. But a few days later Professor 
Schafer informed me that Professor Littlejohn, whilst admitting the general 
correctness of my account of the interview I had with him, which is given in 
this memorandum, had stated his intention to oppose my reappointment. On 
18th November I was informed by a letter from the Secretary of the Court 
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that at the meeting of the Court on 16th November it was resolved to take 
no action with regard to my reinstatement. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I have endeavoured throughout to act 
loyally to the University. Before the Court took any action at all, I offered 
to resign if such a step was considered necessary in the interests of the University. 
Later, when I was asked by the Court to resign, I acceded to their request. 
| am not responsible, either directly or indirectly, for anything that has appeared 
in the Press. 

On the other hand, the statements which were supplied to the papers and 
which, if not official, must presumably have been furnished by some member of 
the Court, gravely prejudiced my position both in academic circles and with 
the outside public. The decision of the Court to ask for my resignation was 
published in misleading terms before I had time to reply to their communication ; 
and when later my resignation was accepted, a statement of the fact was sent to 
the papers before I had received official information of it. Moreover, in the 
information given to the Press, but not to myself, it was stated, apparently on 
authority although not over the signature of the Secretary of the Court, that 
the conditions in my case were considered by the Court to be materially different 
from those in the case of Dr Schlapp. The material difference was that I had 
given in my resignation, and thus placed myself in the hands of the Court, 
whilst Dr Schlapp had declined to do so. 

I am now a British subject, and if the Court persists in refusing to accept 
Professor Schifer’s nomination and in declining to reinstate me, it will be 
inferred that I have been guilty of some misdemeanour. Such refusal must 
obviously be prejudicial to my character and career; the more so because in 
the analogous case of Dr Schlapp the production of papers of naturalisation has 
been accepted by the Court as a fulfilment of the conditions of retention of office 


which had been laid down by them. 


Remarks on Dr Cramer's Memorandum. 


Tuis Memorandum was furnished to me by Dr Cramer at my request. The 
events to which it alludes happened during my absence in Australia, and until 
my arrival in this country on 6th November, I had no knowledge that anything 
amiss had occurred in connection with my department. I have, however, inquired 
into the accuracy of the statements contained in the Memorandum. I have 
compared the quotations with the original documents wherever possible, and have 
spoken or otherwise communicated with other people who have been in a position 
to be cognisant of the facts. The result of these inquiries has been to satisfy 
me that the Memorandum gives a true account of what has transpired.” 

The question raised by the action of the Court is one of grave importance. 
Apart from its personal aspect, the extent to which the work of my department 
has been interfered with introduces a problem on the educational side of a serious 
character. Before I left this country I had made all necessary arrangements 
for conducting both the examinations and the teaching during my absence. I 
had specified the order and subjects of the lectures, and had given full instructions 
regarding them to Dr Cramer, who was appointed on my recommendation 
and with the concurrence of the Senatus to take my place as the head of the 
department, and to see that the work was carried out in accordance with those 
instructions. When on the outbreak of war it seemed likely that my return might be 
delayed, I wrote further instructions to Dr Cramer, so that interference with the 
natural course of the teaching might be obviated. But as the result of his suspension 
I found on my return that the order of instruction had been disarranged and an 
important part of the subject altogether omitted—to the serious detriment of the 
students attending the course. This was from no fault of the other assistants who 
did their best to fill the gap in the educational staff left by my absence from the 
country and the suspension of Dr Cramer. But since the part in question demands 
special knowledge they acted rightly under the circumstances in deciding to omit it. 

Had Dr Cramer been reinstated when he had fulfilled the conditions laid 
down by the Court, and which, when he tendered his resignation, he was led 
both from statements made to him by members of the Court, as well as by the 
action taken in the case of Dr Schlapp, to believe would at once take place, no 
serious damage would have been done. For his naturalisation—which I have 


* With reference to the passage descriptive of the conversation with Professor Littlejohn which took 
place on 23rd September, I was careful to write to Professor Littlejohn, quoting this passage, and 
asking him if it were correct. He replied that it was “generally correct,” but that he had not said Dr 
Cramer would be reinstated. But Dr Cramer does not make the allegation which Professor Littlejohn 
puts into his mouth. He simply states that Professor Littlejohn said he had xo dowdt the Court would 
reinstate him. The correctness of this statement is confirmed not only by the whole tenor of the 
conversation—which otherwise would have no meaning—but by the fact that Professor Littlejohn 
made a precisely similar statement to a friend of mine in London. I am therefore convinced that the 
passage is correct not only generally but in detail. 

No other statement in the Memorandum has been impugned. 

I have ascertained that Dr Cramer is right in assuming that the accounts of the proceedings of the 
University Court which appeared in the Press were not issued on the authority of the Court. 
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ascertained had been purposely hastened by the Home Office in order to enable 
the Court to reappoint him as soon as possible—was completed by the beginning 
of October; in time both for the examinations and for the beginning ‘of the 
session. But the consideration of the matter was, in my opinion quite 
unnecessarily, delayed until my return; ostensibly, I understand, on the ground 
that the nomination of an assistant normally comes from the professor, although 
under the circumstances of the case this consideration might well have been 
waived. 

It is, however, a much graver matter that the Court, now that I have 
returned and have nominated Dr Cramer, should have ignored my nomination. 
I can recall no instance in which the nominee of a professor to his assistantship 
has been declined, and if such has occurred it could only have been for some 
serious moral defect or irrefragable evidence of his inability to teach his subject. 

Against Dr Cramer neither of these allegations can be made. I have known 
him for more than twelve years, and every year my esteem for his character and 
attainments has increased. He is in every sense of the word a gentleman. His 
sympathies are and always have been since I have known him entirely with his 
adopted country. (Nothing could illustrate this more clearly than the fact that he 
selected the name “Jan” for his son.) He is married to an American lady. 

I have long known that he intended to be naturalised, and was under the 
impression that it had been carried through: why it was not he has explained 
in the Memorandum. His duties have always been performed thoroughly and 
conscientiously. I have never had an assistant upon whom I could depend more 
completely. He combines firmness of character with gentleness of disposition 


a 
combination which is as rare as it is admirable. He is esteemed and respected by 
the students, who listen to him with marked attention: there has never been any 
sign of disturbance in his lectures, although they are given to large classes. 

I first learned to know Dr Cramer when he entered as a medical student. | 
soon discovered that he had received an exceptional training in chemistry, and | 
persuaded him to give up medicine and take to physiology so that he might apply 
his chemical knowledge to the elucidation of physiological problems. Few physiolo- 
gists have had proper training in chemistry, and few chemists know anything about 
physiology, and I was of opinion that if Dr Cramer would take to physiology he 
might be of great value to the department, and thus to the University, in developing 
the study of physiological chemistry. My expectations have been more than fulfilled. 
Not only has the course of instruction in physiological chemistry been completely 
transformed so that it has become a model for every other similar course in the 
country, but the number and importance of the researches which have issued from 
Dr Cramer’s laboratory is quite unusual. Nor have his services been confined to 
one department of the University. It is well known that he is frequently consulted 
on matters relating to his subject by those who are engaged in similar work in other 
departments both of the University and of the Royal Infirmary ; his authority on these 
matters being unquestioned. His position has also been recognised by the Uni- 
versity Court (1) by repeatedly raising his salary, and by conferring upon him the 
titles of Lecturer on Physiological Chemistry and Assistant Examiner for the Degree 


Examinations. (2) By providing for him large and newly-equipped laboratories for 
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both instruction and research, the means for so doing having been found by the 
Carnegie Trust. 

The action of the Court in declining to reappoint Dr Cramer has already 
been productive of serious consequences to the department of Physiology. Its 
most important branch, which has hitherto been distinguished for its activity, is 
now neglected. All research work has ceased, and such instruction as is carried 
on is necessarily of a perfunctory character. 

The ultimate effect cannot easily be gauged; but that it is likely to be detri- 
mental, if not disastrous, to the prosperity of the department, and through this of 
the Medical School and University, can safely be predicted. For it is becoming 
every day more evident that most of the problems of medicine are problems 
of chemistry, and that a thorough instruction in physiological chemistry is 
essential to the proper scientific training of a medical man. Such instruction 
can only be authoritatively given by one who has himself had special training 
in both chemistry and physiology, and who has shown by his character and 
work that he is well able, not only to give instruction, but also to conduct and 
supervise researches. It is everywhere recognised that no single individual can 
undertake the whole of Physiology without adequate assistance in special branches. 
In all the more important universities of the Kingdom it has been found necessary 
to appoint a special lecturer or an independent professor to deal with physiological 
chemistry. Nevertheless, men who are competent to do this are rare, and 
adequately to supply Dr Cramer’s position at the present moment will be extremely 
difficult. 

If the University Court declines to sanction my nomination on grounds which 
have now vanished, and which in any case have nothing to do with the objects and 
purposes of the University, it will not only deal a serious blow at a department which 
I have strenuously endeavoured to raise to a position of eminence amongst the 
teaching and research institutions of the country, but will be perpetrating an act of 
grave injustice by blasting the career of a man who has served the University 
loyally and conscientiously during eight of the best years of his life. And it will 
place us in the unenviable position of being the only University in the Kingdom 
which refuses to retain the services of a teacher whose naturalisation has been 
allowed by our Government, and against whom no fault of any kind has ever been 
alleged. 


E. A. SCHAFER. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 
December 1914. 
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Dictorta College, 
Prestident’s Office. 


Goranta, Canada, 
December 5th,1914, 
President Falconer, 


University of Toronto. 


Dear Dr.Falconer, 


If in the present difficulties we can assist 
in any way in the work of the Oriental Department or in German, 


I am sure that we would be glad to do so. 


Yours very sincerely, 
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residing in Canada, but rather strives to give them to under- 
stand that thfi¢ welcome hes not been cut short and that they 
mey continue in fullest enjoyment of their ante bellum liberties 
as long as they continue minding their own business and bear in 
mind thet the great majority has views on the cause and pursuit 
of the war which it is bound to have respectsd. 

My lest publie statement was that I considered my countrymen 
treated most fairly by the Government, the Press and the public 
generally. I.sincerely hope I may have mo serious cause to feel 
that this no longer so. 
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Hochgeehrter Herr Kollege ! 


Leider habe ich Ihren Brief erst mit 
grosser Verspadtung erhalten, sodass meine heute gleich- 
zeitig ebgehende Kabelantwort vielleicht auch schon Zu 
spét kommt. Zur Sache selbst mdédchte ich bemerken, dass 

ad 1) Herr C. S. Musgrave, der nicht einmal 
Doktor, sondern nur B.A., geschweige denn Professor ist, 
mit einem anderen Herrn zusemmen sich ftir den laufenden 
Winter in die Vertretung der Uebungsstunde des zur Zeit 
erkrankten Lektors Dr. Denby teilen sollte. Der Ordina- 
rius ftir englische Philologie, Professor Dr. Curtis, 
hatte eine Vorbesprechung mit ihm, auf Grund deren er 
am 29. Juli erst bei der Verwaltung einen Antrag auf 
die vertretungsweise Beschaéftigung des Herrn Musgrave 
richtete. Da bereits am 1. August der Krieg erklart 
wurde, fiel auch der Antrag unter den Tisch, und die 
Universitat hat mit Herrn Musgrave tiberhaupt nichts zu 
tun gehabt. 

ad 2) Da er nicht angestellt war,kann auch 
nicht die Rede davon sein, dass er entlassen wurde. 

Im tibrigen ist es nicht richtig, dass irgend- 
ein lebenslanglich angestellter Professor kurzerhand 
entlassen wurde, denn erstens werden samtliche Professo- 


ren auf den Landesherrn vereidigt und sind dementspre- 


ehend 


Herrn Professor Dr. Benzinger 


TNo.- AO BA. = 


CHARGES AGAINST GIESE >“ 
The regents of the University of 
Wisconsin have taken final action in 
the matter of the charges preferred 
against Prof. W. F. Giese, a member 
of the faculty. Prof. Giese is the 
author of a French text book used in 
a number of schools and universities 
of the United States before the open- 
fing of the European war. The book in 
many places burlesques national 
traits hitting English, French and 
Germans alike. 

Shortly after the opening of the 
European war, charges were pre- 
ferred against the professor by per- 
sons who felt that he had been of- 
fensive in his burlesquing of the Ger- 
man character. A committee was ap- 
ponted by the regents to ascertain the 
facts and report. 

Final action taken by the _ re- 
gents upon the report was to the ef- 
fect that objectionable material will 
nit be used in the University of 
Wisconsin’s classes. for this: 
year’s work, and the book will 
not be again used in the 
work of the university until satisfac- 
tory changes or excisions shall have 
been made. President Van Hise was 
also authorized to express the regret 
of the university at an occurrence 
which, though unintentional on the 
part of the author, had caused ‘‘such 
deep pain and threatened to disturb 
the harmonious relations which at 
bottom exist between all classes of 
citizens and every department of the 
university.’”’ 
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Dr.R.A- Falconer, 
Pres.,Toronto University, 

Toronto, Ont. 

Dear Sir;- 

Prof.Leightoff, of Woodstock Baptist College, has asked me to 
write to you on his behalf, as he is applying for a post in the Univer- 
sity. I have known Prof.Leightoff slightly for the past three or four 
years. His scholarship or fitness for the position will be known to you 
from other sources. He has been doing his utmost in Canada since the war 
began to aid the British, and to convince his fellow countrymen that 


their duty is to support and aid Britain. 


Yours truly, 
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Barley Hall 
Heywood 
Lancashire 
. 20 March 1915 
President Robert A.Falconer 
University of Toronto. 


ital preeae ie J.G.Robertson of London writes to inform 
me that an Assistant-Professor 6f German is required at the 
University of Toronto, and suggests that I should address my 
application to you. The Salary, I understand, is 9 2000-2500. 

Until the outbreak of the present war I was English Lecturer 
in the University of Leipzig under Professor Dr.Max Férster, whose 
testimonial I enclose. 

I am a natural born subject of the Crown, of a purely British 
family, and I was educated at the Manchester Grammar School and at 
St.John’s College,Cambridge. I began to learn German at the age of 
twelve and it has been my principal subject of study ever since. 

In October, 1907, I proceeded to St.John’s College, Cambridge, 
with an Open Scholarship for Modern Languages, and subsequently 
became a Foundation Scholar, Wright’s Prizeman, and Hughes’ Prizeman. 
My Director of Studies and principal teacher was Professor Dr. Karl 
Breul. As you will see from the testimonial appended, I attended all 
his lectures on 01d, Middle, and New Hich German with profit. In 
June, 1910, I sat for the Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos 
Examination (German and French), including the Oral Examinations, 
and passed in the First Class with Treble Distinction. I took my 
B.A. Degree immediately afterwands, and my M.A.Degree in March,1914., 

On the results of the Tripos Examination I was made a University 
Scholar, being awarded the first Tiarks University German Scholarship, 
whereupon I proceeded to Germany and became a student at the University 
of Berlin. Here I had much practice in elocution ( see Dr.Milan’s 
testimonial,appended). This was not my first visit to Germany, as I 
had previously spent two vacations with German families in Frankfort- 


on-Main and Bad Flinsberg,Silesia. In Berlin I attracted the attention 


of Professor Dr.Alois Brandl, and was recommended by him for the 

post of English Lecturer in Leipzig. During my tenure of the Tiarks 
Scholarship I was occupied in research work, the results of which 

are embodied in a volume entitled "The Literary Relations of England 
and Germany in the Seventeenth Century", which has been published 

by the Cambridge University Press. Professors Brandl,FSrster, and 
Breul make explicit reference to it in the testimonials with which 
they support my application, and I append several reviews which have 
appeared in prominent journals. A more exhaustive notice was published 
in the "Modern Language Review" for January,1915. 

In addition I have on several occasions contributed articles 
and reviews, in English and in German, to various literary journals 
in both countries. As further evidence of the ease and accuracy 
with which I write and speak German I enclose testimonials from my 
old teacher, Professor Breul, Professor Max Férster, and Professor 
Milan, under whom I studged elocution at the University of Berlin. 

I have had a good phonetic tragming, possess considerable experience 
of advanced “Seminar” work both as a student and as a teacher, and can 
Speak or lecture in German idiomatically and without hesitation. 

I am thoroughly familiar with the greater part of Germany, having 
resided in, or visited for shorter or longer periods, such towns as 
Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden,Halle, Chemnitz, Gérlitz, Stralsund, Hamburg, 
Hanover ,Géttingen, Cassel, Frankfort, Weimar, Eisenach,Naumburg, 
Meissen, Nuremberg, Munich, and others. Other countries in which I 
have travelled are Canada, the United States, France, Austria 
(including Bohemia, Dalmatia,Bosnia and Herzegovina) ,Hungary, and 
Servia. I know Toronto fairly well, having visited the town in 1910 
and 1915. 

I was elected a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society in 
April, 19135. 


I am twenty-six years of age,6ft.lin.in height, and physically 


sound, except for shortsight. 


As additional references I would sugcest: 


R.F.Scott,Bsq.M.A. 
Master of St.John’s College, Cambridge; 


J.L.Paton, Esq.,M.A. 


4° 9+ 


High Master,Manchester Grammar School; 


Professor C.H.Herford, 
The University, Manchester, 


I append four printed testimonials and four review notices. 


Yours respectfully, 


> 
} 
} 


KinG’s COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


May 15th, rgr4. 


I have known Mr. WaTERHOUSE intimately for the last six years. For three 
years I was his Director of Studies at St. John’s College, and had, in this capacity, 
ample opportunities of becoming acquainted with all his work. His work in 
German as well as in French was characterized by great thoroughness and by a 
wider grasp than is usually noticeable in the case of undergraduate students. For 
three years he attended all my University lectures and classes with great zeal and 
profit, and he was a prominent member of my German Seminar. After having 
brought his Cambridge Triennium to a close, obtaining in the Medieval and Modern 
Languages Tripos a Ist Class, he was elected first University Tiarks Scholar 
in German. As such he visited several parts of Germany, but spent most of 
his time at Berlin, where he worked in the various libraries and wrote an excellent 
piece of original research on ‘‘ The Literary Relations of England and Germany in 
the XVII century.’” This has just been published as a book by the Cambridge 
University Press. He then took the post of Englischer Lektor in the University of 


Leipzig, where, I am told, he has been doing excellent work. 


By means of extensive travels in Germany and Austria he has obtained a wide 
acquaintance with the life, customs, and institutions of the German-speaking peoples. 
He himself speaks and writes German with ease and fluency. He has had a good 
phonetic training and possesses unusual gifts as a teacher. He has read a number 
of the older masterpieces of German literature and is well acquainted with the 
principal facts of historical German grammar. He is most thorough and methodical 
in all his work, and I have no doubt that, if elected, Mr. WaTERHOUSE would make 


a very keen and efficient Professor of German. 


KARL BREUL, 


(Hon.) M.A.; Litt.D. (Cambridge); Ph.D. (Berlin) ; 
Schréder Professor of German in the University of 
Cambridge; Vice-President (late President) of the 
Modern Language Association; Vice-President of the 
English Goethe Society. 

e 


St. JoHN’s CoLLecE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


April r4th, ror. 


I have much pleasure in testifying to the character and ability of my late pupil, 


Mr. G. WaTERHOUSE. 


Mr. WatTeERHOUuSE had a brilliant career at Cambridge, where he obtained a 
First Class, with distinction in both French and German, in the Modern Languages 
Tripos, and was not only a scholar of St. John’s, but was elected to the first 
University Tiarks Scholarship for research in German. How well he fulfilled the 
high expectations formed of him will be apparent to anyone who has read his 
recently published book, which shows the most careful scholarship and great 
erudition, and is, I think, a remarkable work for so young a student. Mr. 
WATERHOUSE there displays a complete mastery of his subject, and a knowledge 
and appreciation not only of German but also of English literature. His experience 


as a Lector in a German University will, I am sure, prove of great value. 


E. E. SIKES, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor, St. John’s College. 


LEIPZIG, 
SEDANSTR. 4, 
25 Mat, 1914. 


Herr GiLBeERT WaTERHOUSE, M.A., F.R.G.S., ist seit dem Oktober 1911 
Lektor des Englischen und Assistent am Englischen Seminar der Universitat 
Leipzig und hat bis heute diese Funktionen zur vollsten Zufriedenheit ausgefihrt. 
Herr WATERHOUSE bewies dabei grosses Lehrgeschick, regsten Eifer und ein 
liebenswirdiges, einnehmendes Wesen. Ganz besonders anzuerkennen ist seine 
grosse Gabe der freien Rede, nicht nur in seiner englischen Muttersprache, sondern 
auch im Deutschen. Ich habe oft Gelegenheit gehabt, mich davon zu iiberzeugen, 
dass Herr WATERHOUSE sich ganz fliessend und dabei v6llig idiomatisch in deutscher 
Sprache auszudriicken weiss und eine bewundernswert gute, véllig echte deutsche 
Aussprache besitzt. Treffliche Kenntnis der deutschen Literatur verrat sein eben 
erschienenes Buch The Literary Relations of England and Germany. Ich méchte 
daher Herrn WatTeERHOUSE fiir eine Stelle als Professor des Deutschen warm 
empfehlen. Seine Kenntnisse, seine Charaktereigenschaften und seine Energie 
versprechen Erfolg, was er auch immer unternehmen mochte. 


Pror. D. MAX FORSTER, 
Direktor des Englischen Seminares der Universitét Leipzig. 


[ TRANSLATION |. 


LEIPZIG, 
SEDANSTR. 4, 
25th May, rgr4. 


Mr. GILBERT WATERHOUSE, M.A., F.R.G.S., has been English Lecturer and 
Assistant in the English Seminary at the University of Leipzig since October, 1911, 
and has performed these duties to my complete satisfaction until now. Mr. 
WATERHOUSE has displayed the liveliest interest in his work and a great talent for 
teaching, and has revealed a most attractive personality. His great gift of speaking 
extempore, not only in his English mother-tongue, but also in German, compels 
especial recognition. I have had ample opportunity of convincing myself that 
Mr. WATERHOUSE can speak German quite fluently and at the same time perfectly 
idiomatically, and that he possesses a marvellously good and absolutely genuine 
German pronunciation. His recently published book, The Literary Relations of 
England and Germany displays an excellent knowledge of German literature. 
I should therefore like to recommend Mr. WaTERHOUSE warmly for a post as 
Professor of German. His knowledge, his character, and his energy promise 
success in whatever he may undertake. 


Pror. Dr. MAX FORSTER, 
Director of the English Seminary at the University of Leipzig. 


BEeRLin, W. 10, 
8 Juni, 1914. 


Mr. G. WarTeRHouSE, Verfasser des lehrreichen Buchs tiber die englisch- 
deutchen Literaturbeziehungen im 17. Jahrhundert ist mir pers6nlich und durch 
die Erfahrungen seiner Leipziger Schiller, die éfters zu mir heriiberkamen, vorteilhaft 
bekannt. Er hat ernste wissenschaftliche Methoden, spricht vortreffliches Deutsch 
und wirkt im HGrsaal sehr anregend. Ich wiinsche ihm jeglichen Erfolg bei der 


Bewerbung um eine Deutschprofessur in England. 


A. BRANDL. 


[TRANSLATION ]. 


BERLIN, W. 10, 
8 Juni, 1914. 


Mr. G. WaTERHOUSE, author of the instructive book on the Literary Relations 
of England and Germany in the Seventeenth Century, is well known to me both 
personally and from the favourable reports of his Leipzig students, who have often 
continued their studies with me. He has serious scientific methods, speaks excellent 
German, and is very inspiring in the lecture-room. I wish him every success in his 


application for a Professorship of German in England. 


A. BRANDL, 


(Geheimer Regierungsrat ; Professor of English and 
Director of the English Seminar at the University of 
Berlin). 


STUDIEN-ZEUGNIS. 


Herr GILBERT WATERHOUSE vom St. John’s College in Cambridge hat an der 
K6niglichen Universitat zu Berlin meine Uebungen im Vortrag deutscher Dichtungen 
besucht und sich durch besonderen Fleiss dabei ausgezeichnet. Herr WATERHOUSE 
besitzt heute die seltene Fahigkeit deutsche Prosa so zu sprechen, dass der 
Auslander fast véllig vergessen wird und dass sowohl die Aussprache der Laute und 


Worte, wie auch der Fluss der Rede durchaus gut und richtig ist. 


Der Ernst seines vornehmen Wesens, verbunden mit den oben genannten 
Fahigkeiten, machen ihn zu einem Lehrer des Deutschen in England auf das 
allerbeste befahigt und er scheidet von hier mit meinen herzlichsten Wiinschen auf 


eine gute Zukunft. 


(gez.) Dr. pHit. EMIL MILAN, 


Dozent fiir Vortragskunst an der Berliner Universitat. 


&. Februar rgtt. 


[ TRANSLATION |. 


CERTIFICATE ORYSDUDY: 


Mr. GILBERT WaTERHOUSE, Of St. John’s College, Cambridge, has attended my 
German Elocution Classes at the Royal University of Berlin, and has distinguished 
himself by especial diligence. Mr. WatTeRHOUSE possesses to-day the rare power of 
speaking German prose in such a manner that one almost forgets he is not German. 
His pronunciation of sounds and words, and his flow of speech, are absolutely good 
and correct. 

His earnest personality, together with the above-mentioned qualifications, make 
him admirably suitable for a post as teacher of German in England, and he leaves 


here with my heartiest wishes for his future career. 


Dr. PHIL. EMIL MILAN, 


Lecturer in Elocution at the University of Berlin. 


Sth February, rgit. 


Manchester Guardian, June 26th, 1914. 


A SCHOLAR’S PROBLEM. 


The Literary Relations of England and Germany in the Seventeenth Century. By GILBERT 
WATERHOUSE. Cambridge: The University Press. Pp. xx. 190. 7s. 6d. net. 


In this sterling and scholarly volume Mr. Waterhouse, who graduated some 
years ago with high distinction in the University of Cambridge, has undertaken and 
carried through what, on the surface, may well appear a thankless task. The 
literary relations of England and Germany in the sixteenth century have points of 
enduring interest—Luther, Faustus, Eulenspiegel; in the eighteenth century these 
relations were only less fruitful and continuous than those of England and France: 
the *‘ Spectator,’’ ‘* Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘‘ The Seasons,”’ the ‘‘ Night Thoughts,”’’ 
‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ’’ were so many fertilising centres of influence beyond the 
sea. As these names would indicate, England was on the whole the larger borrower 
in the earlier, Germany in the later century, and the problem which Mr. Waterhouse 
has, we think, first formulated, and has in any case first in all its bearings attacked, 
is to show the steps by which, in the course of the intervening century, this relation 
between countries came to be reversed. Such a problem clearly cannot be dismissed 
as pedantic or insignificant; on the contrary, it points to a lacuna in both German 
and English literary history which must be filled before their intellectual history can 
be made completely intelligible. But the task is, as we have said, on the face of it 
somewhat thankless. During the entire century Germany—stricken with decay 
after the great creative age of the Reformation, and devastated for a generation by 
the Thirty Years and Palatinate Wars—produced no writer of more than third-rate 
rank until we reach the commanding figure of Leibniz at the close. The England of 
Bacon, Milton, Dryden, and Congreve had little occasion to inquire closely about 
the work of an Opitz or a Gryphius, trumpeted though the former was by his 
followers as the greatest poet of modern times. And though the great Englishmen 
excited a good deal of interest beyond the North Sea, it was rarely more than the 
interest of rude translators or adapters whose purely imitative work has too often the 
air of burlesque. In chronicling these translations and adaptations Mr. Waterhouse 
has incidentally shed light upon many obscure matters. The ‘* Utopia,’’ the 
‘‘ Arcadia,’’? Barclay’s ‘‘ Argenis,’’ Browne’s ‘‘ Religio Medici,’? and Owen’s 
‘‘ Epigrams ’’ were among the books that enjoyed high fame in Germany in this 
century. On the other side of the account there is little of comparable importance 
but the work of Boehme and the ‘‘ Table Talk ”’ of Luther, first translated in 1652. 
The story of the latter translation, as told by its author, Henry Bell, is highly 
curious, and may be called the one gleam of sensation in an austerely erudite book. 
By the orders of Rudolf II. all known copies of the ‘‘ Table Talk ’’ (Colloquia 
Mensalia) in the German Empire were destroyed, and it was thought that none had 
escaped. But in 1626 one Caspar von Sparr discovered below the foundations of his 
house a copy, carefully wrapped in oiled linen-cloth, which had been deposited there 
by his grandfather at the time of the Edict. He sent it for safety to his friend Bell 
in England, who in the course of a long imprisonment translated it into admirable 
English, The work was highly approved by Laud, and at length, also, after long 
cautious examinations and consultations, by the Parliament of the Commonwealth, 
which in 1647 ordered its publication. Mr. Waterhouse holds forth the prospect of 
another volume, dealing with the drama, a subject already handled in some degree 
by Creizenach and others, but which he found too large for inclusion here. He has 
produced a book which must remain indispensable for all further research in this 
field. C. H. H(errorp). 


The Atheneum, August, 1914. 


The Literary Relations of England and Germany in the Seventeenth Century. By GILBERT 
WaterHousE. (Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d. net.) 


It must be confessed that Mr. Waterhouse has chosen a somewhat arid subject 
for his research. What with the Thirty Years’ War and various other collateral 
and subsequent causes, the seventeenth century was, from the literary point of view, 
a singularly barren period in Germany ; scarcely anything of real merit was produced 
in its course, and even professed students of German literature are mostly 
disinclined to do more than sample perfunctorily the authors who are set down as 
representatives of their age. Moreover, in the seventeenth century England was but 
slightly affected by German influence, and certainly not to any pregnant 
consequences so far as literature is concerned. In the preceding century, of course, 
such influence had been of considerable significance; one need only mention such 
figures as Faust and Howleglass, or recall what certain phases of Lutheranism 
meant for England, to recognize that. But during the seventeenth century the 
Romance languages were of infinitely greater importance for our literature than 
German, and indeed it was only after a very long interval that the latter began to 
touch us vitally once again. All this is frankly acknowledged by Mr. Waterhouse, 
who is under no illusions as to the limitations of his theme :— 


‘* The object of this volume (he declares) is not to prove that the literary 
relations of England and Germany in the seventeenth century are more 
important than has hitherto been supposed . . . . but to give a precise 
explanation of the nature of those relations.’’ 


That is to say, he has attempted ‘‘ to discover what English authors were read in 
Germany and vice versa’’ throughout that period. 

This task he has accomplished capably, and his work will accordingly be 
welcome to the specialist, the more so as it is not only provided with a good general 
bibliography, but also gives in individual instances various bibliographical details 
of real value. In a series of brief chapters, dealing respectively with the lyrical 
poetry, the Latin novel, the epigram, English philosophers in Germany, and so on, 
he notes the works, and in many cases even the particular poems, which were 
translated from the one language into the other. The subject of the dramatic 
relations between the two countries has, however, been left virtually untouched, or 
rather, as it would seem, has been held over for another occasion. A special chapter 
is devoted to Sidney’s ‘‘ Arcadia,’’ regarding the German translation of which 
Mr. Waterhouse has some interesting points to make; and a concluding chapter 
deals with *‘ Milton in Germany.’’ It is with the translation of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
published in 1682, that we come at last upon something that may be regarded as 
of consequence for the later development of German literature, for here we find a 
first attempt to introduce blank verse into Germany, and though the version failed 
to achieve success, Milton’s influence was subsequently to prove a determining 
factor in the work of Klopstock, and so to inaugurate that interest in the English 
poets which was characteristic of nearly all the writers of the classical period of 
German literature. 


Cambridge Review, 17th May, 1914. 


The Literary Relations of England and Germany in the Seventeenth Century. By GILBERT 
WarterHouse, M.A. Cambridge University Press. 


Mr. Waterhouse deserves the thanks not only of students of literature in the 
narrower sense, but also of all those who desire to do constructive work; for the 
literary relations of England with other countries is a wide field badly in need of 
tilling, and with this meritorious book surely its most barren portion will have been 
disposed of for many years to come. Not that Mr. Waterhouse’s investigations are 
barren, or the literature of the countries he treats of: but with the exception of More 
and Sidney, Barclay and Owen, who wrote in Latin, Sir Thomas Browne and Milton 
(very late) on the one side, and perhaps B6hme on the other, the more interesting and 
important literary men of either nation appear to have had little influence on the 
other. This is especially noticeable in this book, as Mr. Waterhouse has entirely 
denied himself an investigation of Elizabethan Dea in Germany, a gap it is hoped 
will be filled before long. 

Two valuable new ‘facts are brought to light here for the first time: that Sidney’s 
translator, ‘‘ Valentinus Theocritus,’’ is not the famous literary dictator, Martin 
Opitz, and that the cryptically announced translator of the ‘‘ Utopia ’’ turns out to 
be the obscure historian Gregorius Wintermonat. Other interesting portions of the 
work are contemporary German views on English history and, above all, three 
exceedingly valuable bibliographical appendices. 

In conclusion, it is gratifying to find this laborious and minute study undertaken 
and successfully carried out bye an Englishman: for, as yet, we cannot feel our 
withers wrung by the criticism quoted here, which an English traveller levied nearly 
three hundred years ago against the Teutonic mania for rushing into print on all 
occasions: ‘‘ The Germans - . . for desyre of vayneglory, being yet without 
Beardes and of small knowledge, make themselves knowne more than praysed by 
vntimely Printing of bookes and very toyes, published in theire names . 


Modern Language Teaching, November, 1914. 


The Literary Relations of England and Germany in the Seventeenth Century. By GILBERT 
Wateruouse, M.A. Cambridge: At the University Press. 1914. 


Mr. Waterhouse’s patient and scholarly work follows upon the well-known 
studies by Professor Herford, dealing with the literary relations of England and 
Germany in the sixteenth century. Mr. Waterhouse hastens to assert that German 
literature of the seventeenth century is of the smallest possible importance; it 
contains no subject possessing the magnetic attraction of Faustus; and it is not 
till the eighteenth century that Leibniz, well acquainted with the work of Toland 
and Locke, begins to shape German thought. The Thirty Years’ War left Germany 
no leisure for literary pursuits, and it is not till the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century that the allusions and references of either country to the other are more 
than casual and uninformative. The English books which had most renown in 
Germany were Sidney’s Arcadia, Barclay’s Argenis (both translated by Opitz), 
Owen’s Epigrams, and the writings of Bishop Hall. Weckherlin, Milton’s 
predecessor in the office of Secretary for Foreign Tongues, translated a few 
Elizabethan lyrics; and the first complete edition of Bacon’s works (in Latin) was 
published at Frankfort in 1665. The professional travellers Coryat and Morison 
give us little enlightenment about German literature. Memorable visitors to 
England were Francis Junius and Samuel Hartlib, both of them acquaintances of 
Milton, whose genius was beginning to win recognition in Germany at the end of 
the century. The book has one romantic episode to disclose, the preservation, by 
a happy chance, of Luther’s Table Talk. All the four thousand copies in Germany 
were ordered to be burnt; one, however, was preserved by being wrapped in strong 
linen waxed within and without, and buried beneath the foundations of a house. In 
1626 Casparus van Sparr discovered the volume, and for safe keeping sent it to his 
friend Captain Henrie Bell, with a request that he would translate it. After a time 
Captain Bell carried out the request; the book won the approval of Laud, and at a 
later time (when it was observed that Luther had revoked his former opinion upon 
Consubstantiation) of the Commonwealth Parliament, who ordered it to be published. 
Mr. Waterhouse’s work is thoroughly and conscientiously done; the material on 
which the study is based is named fully in the appendices. The treatment of the 
drama in the period is reserved for a later volume. West. Xe 


GILBERT WATERHOUSE, o.a., F.R.G.s., 


Formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambriage. 
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The Manchester Grammar School 


ADV ie las LILO. 


Dear Sir, 

As Mr. Gilbert Waterhouse was a boy under me here, was at my 
own College at Cambridge, and is now a colleague on my staff, I may 
reply with more than usual confidence to your enquiries. He termon 
the whole, the ablest boy I have had on the Modern side. His ability 
also is of a wonderfully adaptive order. 

When he came to me last September, the 0.T.C. at this School lost 
its three officers at one stroke. Mr. Waterhouse at once applied for 
a commission, and took the whole thing in hand. Several of the 
senior boys were also called up at once for commissions, so that the 
Corps lost not only all its commissioned officers, but, with one or two 
exceptions, all its sergeants. The applicants for membership number- 
ed several hundreds. All sorts of difficulties, as to uniforms, guns, 
drill ground, faced him. In spitesor all difficulties, he has tackled 
the problem in such a way that the Officers Training Corps is now ina 
better condition than ever it was before, and various improvements 
have been made which I had disiderated for years, but had been unable 
to effect. He has wonderful initiative resource of mind. His tramps 
through the Balkan Peninsular show that the man is not content with 
book knowledge, but demands first hand experience of actualities. 

You enquire whether he would be a pleasant colleague. When 
I tell you that he has now working under him as officers, 4 colleagues 


all senior to himself, and all accepting his direction without demur, 


and putting their heart and soul into the work, that there has never 

been the slightest friction in spite of the fact that during his first 
term he was very considerably over-worked, you can draw, I think, most 
satisfactory deduction. I shall be most loth to lose him, but I told 


him when he came that I recognised that he was worthy of some thing 


better than this School was able to offer him, 


Faithfully yours 


ae 


Robert A. Falconer Esq. 
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